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ideals in doctrine and life. He brought to
the movement principles long formed, already
expounded with great effect in 1827 in his
" Christian Year/' and never to be modified
during his life. But his opportunity came
in 1833, when he raised his voice against the
inroads of Liberalism in his famous sermon
on " National Apostasy." Since 1832 Mem-
bers of Parliament need not be churchmen,
yet Parliament was laying hands on the
Church, and in particular was interfering
with the Irish bishoprics. This, to his mind,
was typical of the spirit of the age, and his
protest, according to Newman, was the
beginning of the movement. The training
and thought of Dr. Pusey were similar
to those of Keble, and though he was more
susceptible of alien influences, for him, too,
departure from his Church was impossible.
Newman's history was different. He had
brought himself, by thought and study, to
the point of view of his colleagues, but he
had joined the cause, and on further con-
sideration could forsake it. His affections
were not rooted as were theirs.

Their attack was aimed not merely against
measures but against a mode of thought
which might be found within the Church
as well as outside. The Liberalism of the